THE MONSTERS' BALL

papers, now faded and dusty, that Madame de La Monnerie had used
in the old days for decorating her bread dolls. She had abandoned this
hobby many years ago, but would never agree to part with her
materials.

For several minutes the two young people gazed at their grandmother
as she sat upright among her pillows. Her shoulders were as thin as a
child's beneath her crumpled nightdress. Her eyes were closed and her
half-open mouth produced a short whistling sound at every breath she
took. Above her drawn and withered face, now tinged with the purple
beginnings of asphyxia, her abundant white hair crowned her like a
too-large hat.

Jean-Noel and Marie-Ange felt the anxious disquiet that is the in-
stinctive reaction to the spectacle of death. But although they thought,
"It's Grandmother who's dying ... Grandmother ..." and told them-
selves that it was this exhausted gasping body that had once given birth
to their own mother who, in her turn, had given birth to them, they
were able to feel no sorrow. A sort of transparent but insurmountable
screen separated their lives from the dying woman who no longer even
resembled their childhood memories of her.

Madame de La Monnerie raised her eyelids and saw the two young
people. How long had they been there? Had they only just come
in?

They appeared to her like a wonderful vision as they stood at the
foot of her bed, Marie-Ange in her white dress, Jean-Noel in his black
coat. Through the mists of death they seemed to her a young and
princely couple affianced to happiness.

"They are my grandchildren ... my grandchildren .. ." tke dying;
woman thought.

"Have you come from the ball?" she asked.

"Yes, Granny," replied Marie-Ange.

And she forced herself to go up to the bed to kiss her grandmother,
while she thought (and reproached herself for thinking it): "Tomorrow
I probably shan't need to conceal from her how I have spent my day/'

The old woman put out a hand and stopped her.

"No, no, you mustn't kiss me, I'm too ill, it's not good for you." ,

Then she repeated: "You've come from the ball..."

They were her grandchildren and yet they seemed to her strangely
distant, as if they existed outside time. The same screen, the s^pie
transparent wall divided her from them. They were like her father
and mother ready to go out to dinner, they were like herself and her
husband, Jean de La Monnerie, gazing at themselves in a looking-glass
before going to a party, they were like her daughter Jacqueline and
her son-in-law Frangois . .. They were youth incarnate, never-ending
youth, beautiful, dancing youth, youth ever renewing and perpetuating
itself, endlessly the same.
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